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* I shall have two major points « First, research on teaching Is In 
need of a healthy dose of theory building to more clearly conceptualize 
thie nature of the enterprise that we Intend to Improve through research* 
^Second 9 grounded theory, as a method of generating theory from fxeld- 
vorlc^ Is an effective means to begin this undertaking. Before directly 
addressing these two points. It may be^^helpful to discuss what it Is l|^at . 
W mean by theory and theory building . - "T^ — ~ — I ^ — S 

' -r - - 

Forms of Theory ^ ^ 

A gofl of all scientific disciplines Is to link together ldwer«* - 

order generalizations, or propositions, Into larger , ^ysteiwtlc net- 

# . ^ , - J' 

works of propositions that will enable the explanation and prediction of 

phenomena within a given domain*. Such networks of piropositldhs are 
generally referred to as theories. Although defltiitlons of theory appear 
to be almost as numerous as people concerned with It, theory. In Its^ 
simplest form, consists of; (a) a set of units , facts, propositions, 
vairlables, and (b> a system of relationships among the units (Snow, 1$73) * 

t Kany different forms, or types, of theory have been proposed from 
a| number of d-'.fferent perspectives. Theory has been examined, for 

aple, from the p^nt of view of philosophy (Nagel, 1969; Turner, 1967), 
oclology (Merton, 1957, 1967; Zetterberg, 1965), psychology (Boring, r.j3 
rx, 1963; Snow, 1973), and social science in general (Kaplan, 1964). 
A common characteristic of nearly all of these viewpoints is that theory 
exists in many forms varying primarily in the degree to which it is 
formalized and systematized. To illustrate this continuum, two classifi- 
cation schemes that have be^n recently-applied to the examination of 



educational theory will be briefly discussed. 

* The first classification scheme is the foui^ senses of theory iden- 
tlfled by Nagel (1969)°. These senses of theory 'Aere recently used by 
miibard (1977) to examine the current status of iurriciaum theory, 
iftgel first refers to theory in the sense of a system qf universal state- 
Beats. Such a system is generally removed from actual phenomena but is 

m , ' • V .V. ' ..." 

amenable to explaining established regularities In the real world and . 
to predicting with varying degress of precisron individual occurrences. 
Newtonian mechanics in relation to gravity, current quantum inechar^cs, 
evolutionary theory, and the marginal theory of jjtility in economics 
are mentioned as examples of this sense of theory. Nagel acknowljedges 
that theories of this nature are relatively rare and^haxe_only_beeii 
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recently achieved in the jnore advanced natural sciences. 

The second sense of theory is somewhat more restrictive than the « 
first arid refers to an individual law or generalization. Theory in this 
sense^ is' largely made up of single statements asserting some relation 
of dependence between variables. Examples are Boyle's Law in Physics, 
Grimm's Law in Linguistics, and the Law of Effect in Psychology; Though 
these theories cover a -smaller domain than theory in the first sense, 
they are basically of the same order .and their credibility and acceptance 
depend to a large degree on empirical verification. ^ 
/ The third sense of theory identified by Nagel is less systematic in 
that it refers to neither a set of systematically organized statements ^ 
nor a single explicitly formulated generalisation. Theory in this sen^e 
is an attempt to identify and designate the factors or variables consti- 
tuting the "major determinates" of the phenomena being investigated. 



ill other words » major factors and variables are specified without ven- 
turing to state explicitly what the relationship Is between them. 
Examples pffered for this form of theory are the Kayneslan theory of 
economics and Parson's general theory of social action. 

The fourth llh% final sense of theory distinguished by Nagel refers- 
to "any more or less .systematic analysis of a set of related concepts*'' 
(p.lO) The main task of this form of theory Is to elaborate and clarify 
initially vague concepts with a goal towards explicating the major coifr- 
ponents of the problem or question under consideration. In many cases, ^ 
en^irlcal considerations play only a secondary role in this sense of 
theory. Nagel provides as an example of this form of theory phiiosbpht- 
cal theories of knowledge, and Kliebard suggests that current curricu- . 
ium theory belongs in this category. 

A second scheme for classifying theory is propoSed by Snow in 
the Second Handbook for Research on Teaching (1973). There, Snow - 
suggests six grades of theory, based partly on Boring's. (1963) fourteen 
(14) types of theoretical statements.^ Like Nagel 's forms of theory. 
Snow's six grades. of theory progress from more formal and systematic forms 
to those that are less specific and rigorous. Each o£ these forms of 
theory will be briefly characterized below. 

Axiomatic Theory. This is referred to as the highest form of 
theory and is characterized by, (1) a set of primitive, undefined con- 
cepts from which all other concepts can be derived, and .(2) a set of 
basic axioms or postulates from which empiricaily testable theorems 
can be derived. Snow states that though Axiomatic Theory is rare in 
contemporary psychology and virtually unknown in edupation, this level 



of theoretical work is a goal to which research Would aspire • \ 

• \ 

• Broken Axiomatic Theory > This refers to theory In which the formal \ 
•ystem is broken down (e.g.» formal theories **on the way out** or theorleb 
being broken by continuing research) or to theory not yet completely 
fon&alized. This, form of theor/*often results from digestion and re- 
formulation of previous theories orrfrom^ an eclectic pulling together 
of previous work. Snow proposes that Broken-Axiomatic Theory may be 
the highest form of theoi^^o be fecund in research on teaching for some 



time to come. 

Conceptual Theories and Constructs. Th?.s form of theory is a re- \ 
suit of the gradual elaboration and refinement of theoretical constructs 
through research. The result of this process is a conceptual network 
of constructs as found in Festlnger*s (1957) theory of cognitive 
dissonance ot Atkinson and Feather's (1966) theory of achievement mo- ^ 
tlvation. , , . _ 

Descriptive Theories and Taxonomies. This grade of thieory is char- 

acterlzed by systematic descriptions of phenomena like conceptual theories » 

but it does not attempt to introduce^ new theoretical constructs for 

/ \ ' ' ' 

explanatory purposes. Examples/of this form of theoretical workare the , 

J' ' ^ . 

taxonomlc work of Bloom (1956), Guilford's Structure of Intellect (1967), 

'* * » ' 

and Gagne's (1970) types of learning. 

Elementlsms . The attempt to reduce variables and relations to the 

most elementary units possible is the distinguishing feature of this 

gr^ide of theory. This form of analysis is portrayed by Snow as a pre- 

requisite to descriptive theory and taxonomies. In research on teaching, 

this approach has been proposed by Gage (1963) and attempted by McDonald 



ana AXlan (1967) • ^ \ 

Formative Hypotheses > The formulation of hypotheses is identified 
by Snow as the lowest grade of theory. This refers to the basic ideas | 

y 

and speculations, that are the building blocks for future research. This 

- ' ^ ^ " • ' V - ^. ')^' 

specification of testable hypotheses is the main thrust of^ this, effort,!^ 
however Snow argues (d* la' Boring) that untestable hypotheses also have ; ; 
a place, in this form of theory. » I; 

The conceptual schemes of Nagel ajid Snou both illustrate the myriad 5 

jtorms in which theory may be generated. Theory^ is. ixot, n^^sarlly 

relegated to the more formal states of axiomatic and universal state- 
ments. Now that we have briefly examined what theory is and the many 
forms it can take, we may now address the question, how does one do 
theory? 

Theory Building 

As one might expect there is not one generally accepted method for 
doing theory. The topic of theory building has generated as much dis- 
agreement and diversity of opinion as have the definition of theory and 
the specification of forms it can take. One reason for this state of 
affairs is that the methods for generating and constructing theory are 
closely related to the general components and methods for doing science. 
For instance, Marx (1963) proposes that the three basic elements of 
theory construction are observation, constructs, and hypotheses^ For 
Marx, the process of scientific theory construction involves the progression 
of observations from everyday to experimental, the development of con- 
structs from those with surplus meaning to those with explicit empirical , 



referents ( operational definitions) » and the statement of hypotheses 
fron intuitive forms to more vigorous forms. This striving towards 
control^ operational specificity, and testability__i8_portrayed as the 
goal of science This progression of these basic elements has little 
to say » however » about how theory building is actually carried out. 
Information is needed » for instance^ about how constructs are identified 
and elaborated » how. hypotheses are generated and tested , and how ob- 
servations (data) relate to conceptualization (theory) 

Marx (1963) distinguishes among three modes of theory construction 
differing primarily in the type of interaction between the conceptual 
(theory-language) and the empirical (d^ta-language) levels of analysis; 
The first mode, deductive theorizing » is characterized by an emphasis 
on a well-defined conceptual structure that suggests hypotheses to be 
tested by empirical research. Wqrk at the conceptual leyel of analysis 
clearly overwhelms work at the empirical level in this mode of theory 
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building* and theory is formally constructed based often on, minimal 



empirical grounds. Snow's Axiomatic Theory and Nagel's first sense of 
theory are often the result of this type of theory buildings 

The second mode of theorizing identified by Marx is inductive 
theorizing. Here the direction of interaction is almost solely from the 
empirical to the conceptual level of analysis » as the primary emphasis 
is on the acquisition of facts. Theory in this mode consists essentially 
of summarization of empirical relationships with a minimum of inferential 
or logical deliberation. The product of inductive theory is a set of . 
general, inductive principles. This mode of theory building seems 
mo»t amenably to Snow*s three lowest grades of theory and to NagelVs 
third and fourth senses of theory. 

/ 
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Fimctlonil theorizing is Karx^s third major tnode of theory con- 
struction* In this mode the interaction between da ta^ gathering and 
conceptualization icf .two-way, as toth types of activity are equally 
emrhaslsedv Theory building in this mode is closely tied to- empirical 
research and theoretical formulations are rarely taken much fur thsr than 
provisional siiatements developed to account for empirical findings. 
This method of theorizing is likely to generate conceptual theories - 
and constructs and possibly Broken-Axiomatic Theories in Snow* s class- 
ification scheme. ^ 

Now that we have briefly examined what theory is, the forms it can 
take, and altemativei methods for its construction, we are ready to 
address the major points of this discussion* Liet xis first look at the, 
current status and needs of theory building in resear<^h on teaching.^/ 

Theory Buildkng in Research on Teaching ^ ' 

"If the object of (educational) research is the development of 
coherent and workable theories, researchers are nearly as far from that 
goal today as they are from controlling the weather." This assessment 
of educational theory was made by Shulman in 1970 (Shulman, 1970, p. 371). 
The fact that we have progressed little from this situation in the last 
seven-years is tef lected Jn the statements by Miticel in a recent issue 
of The Journal of Teacher Education (Mitzel, 1977). Mitzel's main thesis 
. is that the practice of education, insofar as it i,s based on educational 
research, has moved forward as far as it can go without an infusion of 
new concepts, new assumptions, and new theory. He argues that the seem- 
ingly unproductive findings of schooling research in the last several 



decades are due to an Inadequate conception of the causative factors In 

•cliooling. He goes on to say: 

- In education researchers are not providing us with new 
tested knowledge for Increasing pupil learning • A deep 
running viable theory would help to accomplish this goal 
' if we could establish one that was consistent with the 
' observable phenomena (Mltzel^ 19779 P»16)* 

As one surveys the current status of theory building In research on 
teaching 9 one finds little concepttuCL activity • Any theorizing that is 
taking place is relegated to the less forma\ and less systematic end 
of the theoretical continuum. In my view^ this paucity of theoretical 
effort in current research on teaching pan be Targely accoimted for by 
^t«fd conditions. - 

The first condition I would call a "fear of the unknown/* To most 
researchers y theory construction is an imposing ' and threatening task. 
This is partly <lue to common conceptlcns about theory and partly due to 
a lack of training in thinking about | and actually doing theory* Theory 
to many researchers and certainly most graduate students refers to con* 
ceptuallzatlon in its most formal and grand states. As students, the 
only forms of theory that we came in contact with were comprehensive 
theoretical formulations such as Hull^s and Skinner *s theories of learning, 
Piaget^s theory of development, and Freud *s and Lewtn^s theories of 
personality. 

Contact withr-these. formal systems also relays an impression 
about the process of theory building itself; that is, that theorizing 
is something that is only done by a gifted few, and then only after, 
years of research and deliberation. This impression is reinforced by 
the lack of discussion and training..J.n theorizing provided by most 
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Sradttiite education prograns^ As educational psychologists we are to be 
sure that our einplrlcal tool kit In one hand Is well stocked, though 
1M end up standing rather lopsided because our theoretical ' tool kit in 
the other hand is left ea^ty. Thus, when we hear rallying calls to 
th^ry buildlng-BS^those by Shulman and by Mitzel, we are for the most 

part unarmed for the task We^are not quite sure what theory is 

we do not know how to do it, so we retreat to what we can db »«11 - 
e^iirical research with some occasional theory testing and wsriflcation. 

The second condition contributing to the lack of theory building 
in-research on teaching today is^ our general conception about the role 
of theory in science. Theory islmost commonl^ pwcelyed as' an out- 
growth of research .rather than ai a tool -^^teseiarcli' ~ a product 



rather than a process* The scientific laddei^ begins at the bottom with 
empirical observations, and moves W to hypotheses, to lower order 
propositions, and then to theory. '^Researchers liave been trained to 
spend a lot of time at the bottom of the ladder making sur« the ground 
is firm before venturing to the higher rungs . 

V This preoccupation with data gathering has been recently reinforced 
in research on teaching. As the anthropologists, sociologists, and 
ecological psychol^oglsts have gradually convinced us of the" complexity 
of the teaching endeavor, we have realized the necessity for a lot of 
work in describing and analyzing the classroom and its activities. Any 
discomfort that we may have in venturing out of the lab and into the 

field has been somewhat moderated by a feeling that all we need to do 

for a while is to merely describe what ve see," 
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TJilf tmfli§iB±8 <m a "rich" description of teaching In natural settings , 
>liss tiius far proved to be very valuable In our thlnldLng and research on 
teaching* A danger of this approach, which has been brougl t up in re-- 
cent anthropological discussions, is that it is very easf*to be thick 
ra description while being thin on analysis and theorizing • What is 
needed today in research on teaching is a method of theory construction 

that can build on thia empirical work and at the same time provide / 

/• ^ 

theoretical conceptualization that may be used as a research tool to 
guide further investigation. This brings us to the secon^pbint of 
this discussion; that is, that "grounded theory," as a method of theory 
building, is an effective avenue to beginning thW task of, theory construction 
in research on teaching^ • 

• ■ • /■ ■ ■ . 

Grounded Theory , I 



When one confronts the task ot theory construction two questions 
seem most salient; How and where do I start? and What am I istrivlng towards? 
*The first question is basically one of method and the second question 
chiefly Involves the Issues of scope and form. ^ 

What 'one does in order to build a theory is a difficult and crucial 
question* Tr-aditionally this question has been passed over or couched - 
in such vague statements as "theory. . .begins with a conc^ and its 
associated imagery and generates an array -of theor'^tical problems" 
(Herton, 1967; p.A5). Other, advice has focused on conceptual tools such 
as models and metaphors. One recent example of this latter approach 
is Snow's (1973) model for theorizing. This model portrays theorizing 
as a process involving interaction between metaphors^, models, and 
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^atheorles. Even though such models offer good conceptual heuristics » 
bne\l8 still confronted with the Initial difficulty of good metaphor 
generation. Snow himself acknowledges the difficulty of the task yet 
plt>^o^e8 only general guidelines for getting from data to metaphor, to 
nodisly^^and to me ta theory. 

Grounded theory, as a method of theory building, allows one to be- 
gin t^eltaskl of theory construction without the flash of Insight, the 
vivid imigery, or the inventive conceptuallztion needed for other methods. 
Grounded thbory is a method for discovering theory from data. The methpd 

has ^een most thoroughly developed by Glaser and Strauss (1965, 1967) 

: / ' 1 ^ \ ■ 

and/has until recently, been most widely used in sociology. 

GXaser and Strauss define theory as a strategy for haiidling data 
in research. Theory should (1) provide modes of conceptualization for 
diescribing and explaining behavior, (2) provide clear enough categories 
and hypotheses so that important ones can be verified in present and 
future research,. and (3) be readily understandable by researchers of 
:!ry'vlew point, by students, and by laymen and practitioners. To meet 
these requirements, Glaser and Strauss recommend that theory inust "fit" 
the situation being researcherd and "work" when to use. By this 
they mean "that the categories must be readily (not forcibly) applicable 
to and indicated by the data under study . . . (and) . . . that they 
must be meaningfully relevant to and be able to explain the behavior 
under study" (1967, p. 3). They suggest that to meet these criteria, 
the best approach to take in theory generation is a systematic discovery 
of theory filom social research data. j 

Glaser and Strauss argue that in addition to the traditional 
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critetla used for judging the 'usefulness of a theory (e.gr^, logical con-- 
8i8tency, clarity, parsimony, density, scope, and integration), we should 



be concerned about how it was genfe^ated. They suggest that the quality 
of a theory is not independent of tl^e method of generation (as some 
theorists would argue) , but that it is likely to be a better theory to 
the degree that it has been inductively developed from qualitative re- 
search* 

The research strategy utilized, to generate grouiide'd theory is 
similar to Marx's "functional'* theorizing discussed earlier* 
Grounded theory, like ^unptional theory, involves both inductive and 
deductive components* . Hypotheses apd constructs not only arise from 
tTie data but are systematically elaboraced and refined in relation to 
the data as the research progresses* Glaser and Strauss stress that 
theory generation of this type involves a process of research. 

The major method advocated for discovering grounded theory is com- 
parative analysis. Comparatj^ve analysis Is a research strategy developed 
in sociology and social anthropology* It was pioneered in sociology 
by theorists such as Weber, Durkheim, and Mannheim, 4^d has^^en most 
widely used for theory verification and validation* Comparative analysis 
as a strategy for theory generation is concerned with two mejor activities: 
the generation of conceptual categories and their conceptual properties, 
and the development of hypotheses about the relations among these 
categories and their properties* / 

The way the comparative method works to generate theory can be 
briefly described as. follows* As one b^acoies Immersed in a set of em- * 
plrical data certain pieces of evidence suggest concepts or conceptual 
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categories • These conceptual categories are theoretical abstractions 
about vh^t is going on in the aretf studied, arid can be illustrated by 
actual data in the study. Once these categories are generated, new 
data from different groups, situations, and sources are examined and 
compared to further test the value of the categories and their properties 
The aim of this effort is to achieve/ a diversity among emergent cate- 
gories and a variety of levels of conceptual generalization. ; 'tv* 

This comparison of similarities and differences among different 
groups and situations also aids in the generation of generalized rela** 
tions among the conceptual categories, \chese are taken on as hypotheses- 
that are examined in light of further comjiarisottiy. Joint collection, 
coding, and analysis of data is the basic operatiosn of this method, and 
in this manner research becomes a continuous process of theory gen- 
eration, elaboration and testing. Theory generation becoi^s^^topl of „ 
Research by suggesting fruitful areas for further Investigation, and 
the researcher gains confidence in his categories and h^otheses since 
they have emerged from the data and are continually b^jlng refined and 
reformulated by them. (For a more detailed discussion of this method 
see Glaser and Strauss, 1967.) 

Before moving to two examples of the use of grounded theory in 
recent educational research, two further aspects of this method should 
be mentioned. First, since grounded theory is concerned with theoretical 
conceptualization that "fits" real situations and "works" when put to 
use, the primary source of data for this type of investigation should 
be 'real social encounters. Thus, field work, becomes a fundamental basis-/ 
for theory development. For conceptual categories and hypotheses that , 
have meaning for real situations to emerge, they must be based on ^ 

/■ r [ ' ,15 : ' 



qualltaiive descriptions of behavior in natural situations. This 
does not rule out, however, qualitative data from other sources such 
as questionnaires, interviews, written documents, and other research 
reports and writings. In applying this method of theory building to 
research on teaching our central concern should be that our theorizing 
is grounded in situations that are representative of real settings In 
which teaching and learning occur, .better yet, theorizing should 
be grounded in actual teaching/learning situations • 

Second, theory building by means of grounded theory has something 
to say about the scope of theorizing th^t should be attempted, the 
"factTthat grounded theory is closely tied tq field data means that 
• the kinds of theories initially emerging from these efforts will be 
somewhat specific and limited in scope. Grounded theory in research 
on teaching wiH not immediately .jproduce "theories of teaching" or even 
theories of decision making or social interactions. Theory will be 
more akin to Merton's (1967) "special theories" that are applicable 
to limited conceptual ranges, or jto the "local theories" proposed by 
Snow (1977) . Initially we are more likely to see theories about such 
things as teacher judgment processes involved in selecting materials, 
the development of disciplinary strategies by beginning teachers, or 
effective teaching methods for math instruction in first grade self- 
contained classrooms. More general thec^ries of teaching and learning 
will emerge (if they are possible) only through the summarization and 
■ integration of many smaller grounded theories. To illustrate the scop 
of theorizing resulting from grounded thedry and to provide examples 
of how this strategy can be used in research on teaching ,• two studies 
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of teaching involving the generation of grounded theory will be briefly 
described* 

Kcamples of Grounded Theory In Research on Teaching 

The first example is a study recently completed by Florio (1^78) ♦ 
This study investigated one important aspect of learning to go to ' 
school, that is, how newcomers to a school situation acquire the in- 
teractional competence necessary to behave and interact effectively/ 
Interactional competence refers to the appropriate use and interpreta- 
tion of talk and nonverbal behavior in face-to-face communication* 

» 

The study of interactional competence has developed out of sociolinguis- 
tics and communication and is primarily interested in hoiw people learn to 
communicate appropriately in social contexts. Just as- it is necessary 
for a person to be linguistically competent to use language approptiateiy^ ^ 
it is necessary for a person to be interactionally competent to act^* 
appropriately in social situations* 

Sociolinguistic research has shown that membership in a group 
coming together regularly for purposes of communication is necessary 
for the acquisition of interactional c<5mpetence- This is because much 
of what competent communicators must know operates unconsciously and is 
therefore not taught explicitly* Rather, it is acquired in the doing 
of social life* Research has also"^ indicated the important influence 
of the shared social context in which people communicate* It has been 
suggested that appropriate communicative forms are matched to situational 
contexts so that being interactively competent involves knowing what 

context one is in and what behaviors are appropriate to that context. 

/ 

/ 
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Plorio was primarily interested in how newcomers to school "learn" 
to become competent in what is interactionally a very complex situation. 
She focused on a kindergarten and first grade classroom to study this 
phenomena since breaches of appropriate interaction requiring the teachers 
to explicate interactional knowledge would be common and since sh^ would ^ 
have the opportunity to observe competent classroom communicators (first 
graders) and "newcomers" (kindergarteners) in the same contexts. 

The method chosen for this study was ethnographic descriptions 
-obtained ^^a participant observer combined with micro-;anal^sis of 
videotaped account^ of large slices of classroom life. Also analyzed 
were viewing sessions where the teacher watched the videotapes and 
commented freely and in response to particular questions or directives 

\ ^ - 

^-fepoin the researcher. In effect, this strategy provided a continuing 
alteration between the view available to an insider^ in the class- 
room 6nd the perspective' of one outside sthe classroom.. Through 
this approach she was able to triangulate on key instances of behavior. 
The study was based on d^ta cpllec'ted over a fwo year period in the 
same classroom. 

Florio found that the school day .in this classroom was comprised 

«- 

of a series of interactional contexts. She identified two different 

^' > •' 

kinds of activities that dominated classroom interaction. The first 
was whole class, single focus activity directed by the teacher, and the 
second type was more loosely organized, multi-focus activity in which 
the students initiated activity outside of the direct supervision of ^the 
' teacher. 

Florio took one event of the school day and analyzed the important 

\^ interactional contexts of which it was comprised. -This event was a 

\ 



multi-focus activity called "worktime". She found four major contexts 
for interaction in work time: "getting ready", "focused time", "wind 
up"t and "clean up". Each context was shown to have unique behavior 

demands, and analysis described how changes between contexts were 

I 

signaled by the teacher. 

The generation of theory in Florio's study. evolved through- c6n- ' 
tinued interaction between the various forms of data and conceptual izatiori* 
The product of this conceptualization was not a formal model or theory, 
but rather a seV of theoretic'al statements about what is involved in the^^ 

; ■* , • , u 

acquisition .of interactional competence by newcomers to school* This 
grounded theory can be summarized by the"^ following statements: 

1. The school day is comprised of a series of interactional con- 
- textfi'each placing particular behavioral demands on participants, 

2. Being socially competent entails knowing what context one is 
in and what, behavior is appropriate to that context. 

3. Newcomers to^ schoal must learn to interpret appropriately .the 
contextualization cues that participants make available to one 
another through interaction. To do this, newcomers must have 
sufficient experience in "getting through" contexts before interaction 
vill begin to establish expectations about co-occurance so that 
changes in behavior may be appropriately associated with changes in 
presuppositions about status, role, and activiW. 



4. The recognition of contextual shifts is an important 
part of interactional coippetence. Since parMcipants both 




I want to thank Susan Florio for providing this summary list of her 



theoretical statements. 
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create and interpret interactional contexts, it is 
necessary for them to kteip e^ch^ other informed by their 
linguistic and nonlinguistic behavior related to "who 
we are" and "whav we are doing." In so doing, contextual 
shifts are effectively communicated ("cued") to each other., 

5. In school, the teacher is the arbiter of social control, 
80 much of the responsibility for cuing contextual shifts 
falls to her/him. However, since life in classrooms is . 
jointly produced, behavior of the students Influences the 
teacher's contextualizing behavior. In the highly evaluative 
climate of the school, a newcomer's failure to perceive or 
behave appropriately in response to contektualization cues ^ 
can be misconstrued as evidence of intellectual deficiency, 

• uncooperativeness, etc. 

6. In school, the contexts for interaction cued by par- 

• >tlcipants are frequently complex and multidimensional. It 
is not necessarily the case that all participants in a class- 
room lesson share the same interactional context or that each ^ 
participant finds her/himself opera tingawi thin only one con- 

* tfixt at any given time. 

\ A second example of the generation of grounded theory In research 
on teaching is a study of teacher planning recently completed at the 
Institute for Research on Teaching (Yinger,' 1977). 

liiis study investigated teacher planning by means of a detailed 
case stlidy of the processes involved in one elementary (first-second 
grade) tfeacher's planning decisions during a five month period of 
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Instruction, The study was designed to address a need for descriptions 
and theoretical models of planning processes and to examine the useful- 
ness'of certain decision modeling methods for describing complex de- 
clslons as they occur in. field settings. To accomplish this, the study 

used the perspectives ari^ methodologies of both ethhography and infer- 

* 

ttatiojfi processing psychology. 

The study involved two phases of data collection* In the first 
twelve weeks, of the study, approximately forty full days were spent as 
a participant-observer, recording the teachers' activities in both the 
preactive and interactive phases of teaching. Also during this phase, 
the teacher's planning decisions were recorded as sh6 "thought aloud" 
during her planning sessions. The second phase of the data collection 
further investigated the teacher's planning by observing her behavior 
in the Teacher planning Shell (a simulation task developed for this 
study) and in three judgment ta^ks examining the teacher's- perceptions 
of her students and instructional activities. Additional classroom 
observations and interviews were also conducted during this ph^se. 

Two central aspects of the teacher's planning and instruction that 
emerged in this study were planning for instructional activities and 
the use of teaching routines. Activities were described as the basic 
8trucv:ural units -of planning and action in the classroom. They were 
self-contained, organisational units functioning as "controlled be- 
havior settings" that were shaped and molded by the teacher to conform 
to her perceptions and purposes. Seven features of instructional 
activities were identified (location, structure and sequence, duration, 
participants, acceptable student Jjehavior, instructional moves or 
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routines, and content and materials) and presented as impprtant consid- 
erations in planning decisions « 

Teaching routines emerged as another distinctive feature of the 
teacher* s planning technology • Much of this teacher's planning be- 
havior could be portrayed as the selection, organization, and sequencing 
of routines developed as a result of experience. Four types of teaching 
routines were described in this study: activity routines. Instructional 
routines, ^management routines, arid executive planning routines. Func- 
tionally, routines were characterized as methods used to reduce the 
complexity and increase the predictability of classroom activities, 
thus increasing flexibility and effectiveness. 

In addition to the description of on& teacher's planning, a goal 
of this study was to formulate a general model of the teacher 
planning process. The model had trro major purposes:'* (1) to describe 
and* represent in a schematic form speculations about the componexlts 
of teacher planning and their interrelationships, and (2) to serve as 
a baads for further theory and research on teacher planning, . 

The process model developed lu this study was grounded on three ^ . 
data bases. The first was the data crlT-rcted in the field research 
portion of the study. By the end of the field research, many things ^ 
were known about this teacher's planning. It was known that most of 
- her planning focused on ir»structional activities. Many of these activities 
were well routinized, and by winter term planning time was taken up 
primarily by planning for social studies and science units. The 
teacher's planning could be described at five levels and each level 
could be distinguished in terms of goals, information used, the form 
of the plan, and the criteria for ^judging planning effectiveness. 
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AXbo^ chpice (the selection among alternatives) was not a prominent 
activity in her planning. Rather, it was characterized by the develop- 
ment and elaboration of activities over time. Furthermore, this 
Elaboration took place as activities passed from general to more specific 
levels of planning. Also prominent in this teacher's planning was her 
reliance on past experience — what seemed to work well or didn't work 
with previous classes. 

The second source of data for this model came from other studies 
of teacher planning. Two findings of spetial interest to tM« model 
were the failure to identify objectives as a pritlary object of teacher 
decision making* during*- the planning process (Zahorik^ 1975; Peterson, 
Harx, and Clark, in press) and the lack of well developed alternatives in 

teachers* plans (Morine, 1976). Both of these findings supported the 
notion that teacher planning in practice is not characterized by pro- 

cesses advocated by the rational choice model of planning (Sitnon, 1957; 

Tyler, 1950). Rather than being dominated by decisions about objectives 

and alternatives, these studies indicated a greater concern, for content 

and activities. 

The^ third source of data for the model was psychological studies'^ 
of problem solving and planning conducted in deliberative situations in 
mathematical problem solving (Selz, 1922, 1924), chess playing (de Groot 
1965), musical composition (Bahle, 1930, 1936), art (Getzels and 
Csickszentmihali,''l976), and architectural design (Eastman, 1970a, 
1976b; Baer, 1976). The similarities among the situation .in teacher 
planning and those of selecting a move in chess, composing a musical 
or visual composition, or planning for space utUization in a building 
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suBsested the usefulness of adopting concepts from research on these 

"\ 

thinking processes • \ 

The focus of the planning model generated in this study is on 
the individual, preactive, deliberative information procepsing involved 
in. planning from an initial idea to its implementation* ^The taodel 
- deviates from traditional models of planning primarily in that the 
emphasis is on the discovery and design processes In planning rather 
than on the choice processes^ In short,' the model portrays planning 

i ' * 

as "purposeful problem solving" as opposed to "rational choice." 

Tb^ree stages of planning are represented in the process model: 
Stage I - Problem Finding 

Stage II - Problem Formulation/Solution (Design) 

Stage III - Implementation, Evalujation and Routinization.' \ 

Problem finding refers to the process of becoming aware of what', 
specific problem needs to be solved within a general, non-specified 
prdblem situation* In the context of teacher planning, problem 
finding refers to the "discovery" of a potential inatructlonal idea 
that requires further planning and deliberation. This idea is referred 
to as a "problem" since at this stage in planning it is still not known 
if this idea can be realized in the classroom and, 'if so, how it will 
be done. 

/ 

Problem finding is portrayed as involving interaction among the 
plaxming dilemma confronting the teacher (arising from the general 
teaching dilemma) , teaching khdwledgel^nd experience, teaching goals, 
and the teaching materials available. The sensing, searching, generating, 
and manipulating of ideas based on these elements is referred to as 
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the discovety cycle* The result of this cycle Is a statement of a 
probleia (idea) in the form of an "initial problem conception" which 
becomes the basis for further elaboration (planning)* 

The second stage in the model of teacher planning involves. problem, 
formulation and solution; The basic assumption made in this stage is 
that problem formulation Is an essential element in problem solving 
and that the two processes proceed hand-in-hand* The interweaving of 
these two processes is .necessary because of the opeimess of the 
planning problem situation* Before a problem may be solved, it must 
first be discovered and then formulated into a manageable state* 

The primary mechanism of problem formulation and solution is 
referred to aa the design cycle* Here problem solving is portrayed 
as a design process Involving progressive elaboration of plans or 
activities oyer time* The dominant feature of the design cycle is its 
phase structure. The progressive development and solution of the 
planning problem takes place as it cycles through phases of elaboration, 
investigation and adaptation. As a problem progresses through these 
three phases of design, two major aspects of the thought process are 
.involved* Elaboration and investigation draw on the planner's 
repertoire of problem solving methods (knowledge and experience) , and , 
adaptation is based upon the planner *s total problem conception* 

There are two other important general features of the design cycle. 
First, the process is -serial in nature and o'^y one problem is elabor- 
ated at a time* Elaboration, investigation, and adaptation continue 
until the problem is "solved" or until It is rejected' as unworkable* 
The second feature is that the process happens over time* The length 
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of the cycle can vary, however. At its longest^ the cycle may continue 
•cross several levels of planning* For instance, a unit activity might 
be proskessively planned over a period of several weeks. At the other 
extreme, the cycle may last only minutes if an initial problem concep- 
tion requires only minor elaboration to become workable or if it is 
quickly rejected after several cycles because of the discovery of a 
major obstacle to its potential workability. 

The final stage of the model is where the activity is actually 
implemented and evaluated in )ttie classroom. It is not preactive 
plaixnlng, as such, but it does provide the final link In the instruc- 
tional planning process. It reflects the provisional nature of the 
results of the design process by proposing an actual "trying out" of 
the solution followed by an evaluation. Also, the results of this 
process feed back to -and build up the repertoire of knowledge and ex-^ 
perience which, in turn, becomes an Important component In subsequent 
planning. 

Summary and Conclusions 

It has been the purpose of this paper to. present a.casc Tor a 
new emphasis on theory generation in research on teaching. It has 
been argued that research in this area of education is in need of a 
healthy dose of conceptual effort to build. a theoretical base for :he 
Interpretation of current research and for the guidance of research in 
* the future. 

Some of the problems contributing to the current dearth of educa- 
tional theorizing were discussed, focusing ^n generally held conception 
abc^ut tb«, nature of theorizing and the lack of theoretical training 
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of most researcb^rs. Several different notions of theory and theory 

building were fresented with a focus on grounded theory \b, la Glaser 

• . 

and Strauss)* ' 

.Grounded theory was proposed as a practical method of theory 
buildlitg based on field research data* This technique regards theory 
generation as an integral part of the research process , and promotes . 
-^aiT bn-going conceptual intetaction with the data* Two exiamples f rom 
•^research on teaching illustrated the possibility of developing grounded 
.theory from field based research. Yinger's stud/- of teacher planning 
showed that this method of theoretical conceptualization is amenable 
to cognitive research as well as to the kind of ..social research illustrated 
by Florio's study of interactional comj^etence* These two examples also 
illustrated the variety of theoretical products that grounded theory 
nay generate* Yinger^s theoretical work has beep -summa^zed by a con- 
ceptual model of the teacher planning process while Florio's work has 
produced a series of theoretical statements about the acquisition of 
interactional competence. 

* Untilnow, this discussion of grounded theory 'ffas focused on advo- 
eating a . method for the generation of^ descriptive "theory in research . 
on teaching. Grounded theory uiay also be an effective method for the 
generation of prescriptive theory. 

Research in education should be concerned about "what should 6e" 
In teaching and learning as well as with "what is"." It has been argued 
(Schwab, 1969) that normative models of education must be grounded on 
both ^th^descriptive and the theoretical. Research needs to establish 
a dialectic between theory and practice, since neither source alone 
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l8 sufficient as a basis for prescriptive models of action. Theory 
when generated apart from practice deals with the problem abstractly 
and can nnreallstlcally narrow the real state of affairs. This Is 
of little value to the practitioner since he Is not able to do this, 
but must operate with concrete Instances In all their complexity* 
One cannot take the opposite stance and use current practice as the 
sole criterion, either. A problem with most practice Is that once 
It seems to be functioning satisfactorily, other alternatives are 
rarely considered even though they may b^ more efficient or effective. 
Thus 9 theory and practice must supplement each other by 1^ean8 of 
practical deliberation and teason. The generation of grounded theory 
from' field research may be a good way to establish this long needed 
dialectic. 
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